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Besides, employers are forcing into the courts issues that used to be 
settled in the good old way of give and take. The new is dramatic 
and good and the old dull and bad. All of which is not quite fair 
to Mr. Gompers. Moreover, the very length of his period of service 
is against him. It throws some four decades into the past the period 
when his mind was most sensitive and his system of thought was 
being formed. In this age of shifting standards anything that goes 
back to the seventies and eighties is almost past understanding. It 
is just because these volumes contain utterances directed to specific 
issues that they help us to an appreciation of him. Against the 
background of those distant days and in terms of the problems which 
he had to meet, he stands out a progressive, able and courageous 
figure. If his long term of office has allowed a system of thought, 
once adequate and relevant, to impose shackles upon the cause he 
has courageously and honestly sought to serve, the fault is not his. 

Walton H. Hamilton. 
Amherst College. 

Common Sense and Labour. By Samuel Crowther. New 
York, Doubleday, Page and Company, 1920. — v, 284 pp. 

Why Men Strike. By Samuel Crowther. New York, 
Doubleday, Page and Company, 1920. — viii, 232 pp. 

Mr. Crowther's two books were written apparently for the instruc- 
tion of the wage-earner. While there is a good deal of repetition, 
each of the books is devoted to the advocacy of a distinct doctrine. 
In Common Sense and Labour the economic truth presented to the 
attention of the laborer is that there can be no great increase in 
wages without an increase in production. There is undoubtedly a 
place for books which set forth sound economic principles in popular 
fashion, but in this case the useful effect which the book might have 
is largely nullified by reckless statements, such, for example, as the 
passage on page 89 in which it is asserted that " with few excep- 
tions, the American worker of today is not producing as much in 
eight hours as he did in four before the war ". The slightest exam- 
ination of the available statistics of production would have convinced 
the author, if he is capable of being convinced, that the productivity 
of labor has not shrunk by anything like one-half. Indeed, other 
statements in the book are inconsistent with any such reduction in 
productivity. If, as the author says, the labor bill of the country is 
seventy-five per cent of the national product, and the efficiency of 
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labor has shrunk one-half, from what source do the goods necessary 
to keep up present high real wages come? 

To make matters worse, the author attempts to give the impres- 
sion that he has made detailed inquiries into the subject by adding, 
"The percentage varies, but generally speaking the efficiency is about 
one-half ". The only study of the subject of productivity which 
the present writer has seen is in the Massachusetts Industrial Review 
for March, 1920. The data there given show that from 1914 to 
1919 there has been an increase in output per employee in four of 
the seven establishments investigated and a decrease in the other 
three. Even the soundest economic doctrine in such hands is likely 
to fall into disrepute. 

The book entitled Why Men Strike is of somewhat better stuff. 
The thesis is that the labor problem may be solved by the encourage- 
ment of thrift. Much that the author says is true and worth saying. 
The discussion of the merits of various plans for encouraging thrift 
is the most interesting part of the book, and is marked in not a few 
places by a practical kind of insight. If Mr. Crowther claimed 
somewhat less for thrift, his readers would be likely to concede 
more. Sensible men, even though workers, are not likely to put 
much faith in panaceas. 

George E. Barnett. 
The Johns Hopkins University. 

The New Industrial Unrest: Reasons and Remedies. By Ray 
Stannard Baker. Garden City, Doubleday, Page and Company, 
1920.— vi, 231 pp. 

What the Workers Want: A Study of British Labor. By 
Arthur Gleason. New York, Harcourt, Brace and Howe, 1920. 
— vii, 518 pp. 

These books have the common characteristic that they attempt to 
present the leading events and the currents of opinion in reference 
to the relations between employer and employee during the period of 
so-called " reconstruction " following the signing of the armistice, 
one for the United States, the other for the United Kingdom. Both, 
moreover, are fine examples of faithful and painstaking reporting 
by able journalists, who make no effort to conceal either their own 
lively interest in the problem with which they deal or their hope 
that the events which they record represent the dawn of a new era. 

The substance of Mr. Baker's book first appeared as articles in 



